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CROQUET SETS, 


Cutlery, Cream Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wil- 
low and Wooden Ware, nd a general variety 
of House Furnishing Goods. 


B. A. WILDMAN & BRO., 
31.57 905 Market St., Philada. 


PERKINS & HOUSE’S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 


The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 
only perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a Circular to 


HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 


197 xwi aw 510 Arch 8t., PhiJadelphia, Pa. 


No. 7. 





East Hamburg Friends’ Institute. 
A Boarding and DS School for Boys and Girls. 
The Spring Term of this Institute will open 

Fourth month 12th, and continue 12 weeks, ending 

the year Seventh month 4th, 1871. 

Principal—Cuarugs H, Daruineton, A.M. 

Preceptress—Frances DARLINGTON. 

Assistants—SipNEY P. Sressins, 

Emma J. Nuvgs. 


This [n4titution is pleasantly situated in a retired but accessi- 
ble locality, and offers peculiar inducements for those who, not 
caring to pursue a Cull College course, yet desire the advantages 
of a liberal education. The officers design to make thoroughness 
& prominent characteristic. 

For further particulars address 


ISAAC BAKER, Sup’t, 
1029 xmo East Hamburg, N, ¥. 


INDICES, HINTORIVAL AND RATIONAL, 
To a Revision of the Scriptures. 
For sale by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 

41 6m. Philadelphia. 
HENRY ALBERTSON & BRO., 
26 South Second St., 

Have just opened one lot dark Steel and Brown 
MADONNAS, 
of the finest quality of these desirable goods, so 

long out of the market. 325 TFN 


JOHN, J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
Is now op‘ ning daily 


NEW SPRING GOODS, 


to which the attention of Friends is respectfully in- 


vited. 
New Striped and Plaid French Silks, $1.26. 
Beautiful Silk and Wool Armenias, 75 cts. 
Mode and Dark Brown Canton Cloths. 
Black Silks very cheap, from $1.50 to $3.00. 
Very superior Black Alpacas. 
Glossy Black Mohairs. 
MUSLINS! MUSLINS! MUSLINS ! 
All the leading makes, bought before the advance, 
and selling at low prices. 
Honeycomb & Basket Counterpanes, $1.50 to $1.75. 
Lot of Towels, all Linen, only 10 cts. 
Linen Hdkfs., from 6 cts. upward. 
Please call before purchasing elsewhere. 
ewmrs imf 22571 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


701 ARCH STREET. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec'y. 





108. w.y. 





CARPETINGS. 

ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &, 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps23 33 North Second 8St,, Philada- 
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TAYLOR & JACKSON’S ACADEMY. 
A Boarding School for both Sexes. Wilmington, Del. 


The success with which we have been rewarded in our effort to offer the advantages of our courses 
of thorough study to girls as well as to boys, enables us to say to the friends of a liberal and equal 
education of the sexes, that we are better prepared to do weil for our patrons than ‘we have ever before 
been, that with the increasing number of our students we have added a corresponding number of good 
teachers, and that our successful experience in boarding the sexes in separate families, in company with 

- and under the direct control of the principals and interested teachers, gives us confidence to invite our 
friends to make inquiry and examination of our facilities, before determining to send elsewhere. 

Spring Term of three months will open Third month 13th, 1871. Send for our Catalogue. 

T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, ee 

225 MILTON JACKSON, M.S., \ —- 


* ITUTE.| FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE 
ee eee, " No. 140 (old number 132), Third Avenue, . 


A Boarding School for both sexes, pleasantly and Between 14th and 15th Streets, 
healthfally situated one mile from Chappaqua De- NEW YORK. 
pot, on the Harlem Railroad, 33 miles from New The undersigned begs leave to inform you that he 
York. The buildings are new, the rooms tastefully has received from England a new stock of Friends’ 
furnished, lighted by gas and heated with steam; goods, at wholesale and retail. Hoping a continu- 
no effort having been spared to render the Institu- | #2¢¢ of your past favors, I am yours, respectfully, 
tion an attractive home, and to insure the advance- HENRY HAUSER, 
ment of its pupils in their studies. No. 140 Third Avenue, 

The Spring Term of 20 weeks will begin 3d mo. B-tween 14th and 15th Sts., New York. 


oh 1 ter hake, hee Ls 6. |; SEE ee 
TILTON, Chappaqua, West Chester Co.,N.¥. | Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
ee 1871 Opening of Spring, 1871 


We have now in stock a choice assortment of fab- 
rics for Friends’ wear, to which we invite especial 
attention. 


Silk Warp Bombazines, 
Neapolitans, 
Sylvanias, Serges, 


Ad? 


$11.78 


REGESTER & HOPKINS 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 


mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to 
FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 
N,B.—8. B. REGESTER having purchased R. B. BeLu’s interes 
in the business, will again give ils whole attention to the same 


hoping from long experience to give entire satisfaction to all 
who may favor them with their orders. 93 sn iw sw 


THOMAS M. SEEDS, 





NO. 41 N. SECOND STREET, 
Always on hand, and made to order, a large assort- 
ment of Friends’ Hats, as he makes a specialty of 
that part of the hatting business. 318.610. 


SAMUEL L. BAILY, 
GENERAL AGENT FOR 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


for the State of New Jersey and Bucks County, Pa., 
desires to associate with him some one for the pur- 
pose of extending the already established business 
of his agency. Address or call on 

SAMUEL L. BAILY, 
No. 45 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 


WM. HEACOCK, 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 
I have purchased the right to use Dr. A. G. Reed 


& Co.’s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away 
with packing a body ia Ice. 820 wmmf 


48 4t. 


Sultana cloths & Pongees in sev’r’l shades 


Two lots very fine Madonna Cloths, in dark shades. 

Mixed Dress Goods for suits, in variety, from 25 c. 
to 87 c. 

One lot dark steel Grenadines, very desirable. 

Two lots dark brown Summer Silks, } yd. wide. 

Full line neat Striped and Plaid Silks, from $1.00 
to $1.25. 

Japanese Silks, neat styles. 

Four lots dark brown and Olive Mobairs. 

Black Alpacas a specialty, from 25 c. to $1.37. 

Black Silks, a good assortment, from $1.25 to 4. 

French Lawns and Percales, in small patterns. 

Plaid Muslins, Cambrics, Piques and Swiss. 

Book Muslins, Blond and Bobinett. 

Bound Thibet, Hernanni, and Lama Shawls. 

The ‘‘Swarthmore Shawl’? a specialty,—a neat 
mixed Shawl made expressly for us. 

White Silk, Cashmere, and India Silk Shawls. 

Plain India Silks, 87} c. 

One lot of Kerseymere Shawls, $9, worth $15. 

Samples sent by mail, and goods by express when 
desired. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
Tra & ARCH STREETS, PHILA. 


T. THORNE, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


No. 50 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 


“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER 
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EIITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 





COWRUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE 10 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
{DP OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 

The Paper is issued every week. 

The T vextr-eiaata Volume commenced on the 4th of 
Third month, 1871, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
bers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 
through our earriers, Taree Doutars. 

SINGLE N03. 6 CENTS. 

It is desirable that al/ subscriptions should commence at 
the begirning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in cHecxs, prarrs, or 
P.O. woner-onvers; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS.—T Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8S. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Strattan, Richmond, Ind. 


From “ Reformers and Martyrs.” 
JOHN WESSEL. 
(Concladed from paze 83.) 

Resuming his residence in Paris, he was 
soon afterward invited by Philip, Elector 
Palatine of the Rhine, to a position in the 
University of Heidelberg; which invitation 
he accepted about the fifty eighth year of 
his age. In this same city Jerome of Prague 
had, about seventy years before, on publicly 
posting up reformatory theses, been per- 
emptorily forbidden to call in question the 
prevalent dogmas. Here also Melancthon 
afterward studied, and Luther at a still later 
day kindled much ardor for the doctrines of 
the reformation. The elector, it seems, was 
desirous that he should lecture on theology: 
but here an obstacle soon presented itself. 
Wessel had never taken a degree as Doctor of 
Theology, and had always refused on any ac- 
count to submit to the tonsure as a priest ; 
and the faculty would by no means consent 
to such an innovation as to place one who 
was not holding such an ecclesiastical posi- 
tion, in that professorship. He therefore 
took the chair of Philosophy, in his capacity 
of Master of Arts. His lectures included 
some reference to the Greek and Hebrew 
languages, and afforded him frequent oppor- 
tunities of freely speaking his sentiments on 
the defects and corruptions of the Romish 
system, and of what was called theological 
science. He continued his labors at Heidel- 
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berg for but a few years. “It was he,” says 
Ullmann, “ who sowed the first seeds of that 
purer Christian doctrine, which we find 
springing up here, with so rich a growth, 
about the commencement of the sixteenth 
century.” 

But his free teachings, so opposite to the 
scholastic dogmatism of those times, was_ not 
likely to make his abode in Heidelberg a 
couch of ease. A jealousy also ensued 
among the other teachers, who saw and felt 
his preponderating influence. The monks 
hated him for his determined opposition to 
their bigotry and superstition; and their in- 
clination to bring him into trouble showed 
itself at various times in a way which con- 
vinced him that they only wanted opportu- 
nity for the commencement of persecution. 
About the year 1479, his friend John Ruch- 
rath of Wesel was imprisoned, and his writ- 
ings condemned by the Inquisitors, and a re- 
port reached Wessel that he was even con- 
demned to be burned. This he looked upon 
as a clear indication of what might perhaps 
soon befall himself. He had already retired 
from Heidelberg into his native country of 
the Netherlands, being weary of the animosi- 
ty which pursued him. He now appears to 
have taken the resolution to spend the ap- 
proaching evening of his life in comparative 
privacy. The dreaded prosecution, however, 
was averted, probably owing in part at least 
to the known protection and hospitality 
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extended to bien by David . of £ Burgundy, deavored to operate upon the young, and sow 
Bishop of Utrecht an d half-brotherof Charles the seeds of improvement in their aouls. He 


the Bold ; a man who delighted in the socie 

» ty of men of great talent and celebrity, and 
endeavored to promote some reform in the 
ecclesiastical body. This prelate once wrote 
to Wessel: “I know there are many who 
seek your destruction; but while I am alive 
to protect you this shall never be.” 


The biographer of Wessel to w hom we | 


have so oiten referred, says in regard to this 
period of his life: “ Wessel believed that the 
time was now come for him to direct the eur 
rent of his life more into the channel of 
peaceiul contemplation. In doing so, how- 
ever, he did net cease to employ his pen and 
tongue as industriously as ever, but only 
gave io his industry a more calm ‘and excli- 
sive character. He frequently visited his 
friends, and received visits in return. It 
was his custom annually to repair to the 
scene of his early education, Zwoll and the 
contiguous Mount St. Agnes. Here he was 
surrounded witi the memories of former 
years, especially of his paternal friend 
Thomas & Kempis, and in no spot of his native 
land did he Jove so much to dwell. From 
the abode thus endeared to him by the re- 
membrances of youth, Wessel was wont to 


resort to the wonastery Adwerd [about two | 


leagues from Groningen], where he had 
many friends and scholars, to whose number 
he was continually addivg.” Belonging to 
this monastery ‘there was a sort of academy, pi 
frequented by the youth from all Friesland, 
who, in a lower school, were taught the ele- 
mentary branches of knowledge, and then | 
promoted toa higher, where, under proteasors 
of greater learuing, they prosecuted their | 
studies in philosophy and theology. These | 
schools had formerly been in a very flourish- 
ing condition * * but they were now 
somewhat upon the decline. Wessel made 
great efforts to revive them, in which, at the 
outset, he was supported by the abbot, 
Henry Rees. At his death, however, bin- 
drances were cast in his way. During his 
visits to Adwerd, he endeavored to ope rate 
on the minds of the monks and the susvepti- 

ble youtbs. He encouraged them to the 
study of Hebrew, explained to them the 
Psalms, pointed out the mistakes in the Vul- 
gate, answered the questions and solved the 
difficulties ihey proposed; aud occasionally 


read aluud a passage fro m the original He. | 


brew text, at which all that the monks conld | 
do was to wonder at the outlandish sounds, 
These exertions were not unsuccessful. Ad- | 
werd, for a time, united together ail the men 
oi learning in Friesland aud the surrounding 
coubtrics. 

“Tn like manner Wessel everywhere en- 





Girectcd their attention to what was defective 


| and pernicious in the prevailing method of 


“education * * and prepared their 
youthful minds for the rise ef a brighter 
| day, which he never doubted would come at 
ljast, but of which he only caught a distant 
| View. ” © Wessel used to foraiell, with the 
most perfect certitude, the speedy aud total 
overthrow of scho.asticism. To one of his 
favorite pupils, who applied to him for ad- 
vice about the prosecutiou of his studies, he 
said, ‘ Young friend, you will live to see ‘the 
day when the doctrine of Thomas Aquinas 
and Bonaventura, and such other modern 
dialectical theologiaus, will be rejected by 
jall truly Christian divines.’” This was 
' literally fulfilied, Oestendorp, the student 
| alluded to, being still living about the year 
| 1528, at which time scholasticism had re- 
| ceived its fatal blow from the reformation. 
| “Upon another occasion he declared, ‘ It 
| will come to pass ere long, that these irre- 
jutable teachers, with their hoods and cowls, 
both black and white, will be forced to re- 
treat within due bounds.’ In this manner 
Wessel guided the current into a new and 
better channel * * aud as they had 
once done to Gerhard Groot and Florentius 
Radewins, persous of all ages from the sur- 
rounding district resorted to the old and ex- 
perienced man for 7 and instruction,” 
“Tn the list of Wessel’s scholars, the two who, 
both as the oldest end the most distinguished, 
| undoubtedly claim the highest place, are 
| Radolph Agricola and John Reuehlin.” In 
| this manner, as well as in his published 
works, did Wessel’e labcrs serve to prepare 
the minds of his countrymen for the great 
change which took place iu the next century. 
“The piety of Wessel,” says Ullman, 
“evinced itself most of all as a vital con- 
| sciousness of dependence upon God, and 
| complete devotedness to his will * * * * 
«All that I have,’ he says, addressing the 
| Divine Being, ‘is from thee. Not by my own 
| wisdom, or my own device, or my own labor, 
am I what Lam; bat Iam this and ail else 
because such has been thy will. Thou hast 
commanded, and I am here. And for this 
reason, 1 do not merely commit myself to 
thee with confidence, or devote myself to 
thee in faith, but, as is my duty, I give my- 
self wholly up to thy will. Use me accord- 
‘ing to thy free pleasure. Created for thy 
sake and by t thyself, out of nothing, I ought 
to seek and expect nothing but thy glory. 
|Then, whatever befalls provided ‘it 





nie, 


| comes from thee, will be right. - 7s 
| Let this one thing suffice ior my comfort, to 
| know that such is the will of Him, without 
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whose will not even a leaf drops from a tree ;| blessed that day! Its blessedness is such as 
and in all situations let it be the firm anchor|no eye hath seen, nor ear heard, neither 
of my tossing bark, to have no other will | hath it entered into the heart of man to con- 


but thine.’ ” 

“Aud no less dues his piety manifest itself 
as sincere and profound humility. Ther- 
oughly as his mind was imbued with love to 
the Divine Being, he yet possessed that child 
like modesty which considers its affeetion as 
far beneath the dignity of its object, and a 
consciousness that all he had to offer to God | 
bore no proportion to what he had received | 
from Him. ‘ What shall [ render to Him 
for his gifts,’ he asks, ‘to whom I ean render 
nothing which is not already his own, voth- | 
ing which [ have not obtained from Him, | 
and obtained as a boon? Woe is me! 1} 
must not be ungrateful, and yet to give Him 
gift for gift in the least degree, is impossible. 
My very self and all that is mine is thine, O 
Lord, whether I choose or not. I received 
it without desert, and I possess it without the | 
power of making any return for it. * * *| 


i 
1 
{ 
| 
| 
' 
i 








ceive.” 

Yet it appears that toward the close of 
his life his mind was permitted to be brought 
into some painful conflicts. To a friend who 


' visited him in his last illness, he is reported 


to have said, that according to his time of 
life and condition he was well, but had great 
trouble one way; for that he was tossed to 
and fro by conflicting thoughts, and even 
began to doubt of the truth of the Christian 
religion. Ullman says that “even at former 
periods he had not been exempt from inward 
conflicts and scruples. But that which was 
the inmost aad highest power of his life soon 
obtained the victory in the breast of Wessel. 
Many a time before, in a lively faith in the 
Redeemer, he had obtained inspiring glimpses 
into the eternal world, and long had he an- 
ticipated and extolled the happy, day on 
which he would pass to an infinitely perfect 


With immeasureable obligations on the one} life of love. And now, when the hour of 
hand, and total penvry on the other, all that; his departure approached, he met it with 
: . . . . ° > . 7. e- 

is left for me is to acknowledge and confess, ; steadfastness and joy. To the friend, when 


and refer all to Him, and to admire, love. | 
“a . . YT: .- s! 

glorify Him, aud sweetly enjoy His bounties. 
And in another place: ‘ What can I give to} 
Him who gives all to me? The violet of| 
spring exhales its fragrance te the fostering | 
sun. The wirged gnat sports in its beams. | 
But to Him who is my spiritual sun, what | 
ean [ give in return? In truth, to render to | 
Him anything of my own is impossible, and, 
' 





toward such a lover, would be dreadful in- 
gratitude and vegléct of duty. * * * * 
The only thing which I can give is a grateful | 
heart.’ ” 

In another passage of the same work 
(Exempla Seale Meditationis:, he thus fer- | 
vently expresses his feelings on the love of | 
God to be perfected in heaven : “ Oh,that will | 
be a happy day, when [ shall love, and not | 
merely love, but love with all my heart, and | 
soul, and spirit! Nor will it even suffice | 
that | truly, and sincerely, and purely love, | 
but the nerve and force of my affection will 
be unspeakably heightened by Him who 
was born and gave himself for me. So that 
my love will then be exalted as far above 
that which we now feel, as heaven is above 
the earth, the sun above a spark, and the 
universe greater than a grain of mustard | 
seed. And with a love thus clevated and | 


! 
' 
' 
' 





he repeated his visit, he said, ‘Thank God, 
all the vain thoughts of which I spoke have 
vanished, and now [ know nothing but 
Jesus Christ and him crucified’ * * * 
A peaceful death at length emancipated his 
spirit, on the 4th day of October, 1489, 
and, supposing him to have been born in 
1419 or 1420, at the age of sixty-nine or sev- 
enty.” He left quite a number of works on 
various religious subjects, many of which, 
probably published only in manuscript, have 
been lost. 
silielibaah 

Lowe thus draws a lesson from the foot- 
prints and rain spots of the sandstone: “ Per- 
haps it was only because the ripple and the 
rain-drop and the bird were not thinking of 
themselves that they had such luck. ‘The 
chances of immortality depend very much on 
that.” 





_-——_ +~+or+ 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER ADDRESSED TO 
THE EDITORS, BY A SUBSCRIBER. 

I may mention one subject that is agitating 
the common mind of our Society, viz.: the 
decrease of interest and life among us, and 
the method best calculated to get up a more 
healthy state of things. 

An idea seems to have got into the minds 


inflamed will [ keenly and fervently long | of many well-disposed and concerned Friends, 
and hunger and thirst after my God, and! that the s-eing this state of things existing is 
when at last my desires shall be crowned, }a sufficient warrant for some sort of action. 


who will then paint my bliss? Who ean 
comprehend it, that has not burned with the 


and I shall possess and embrace their object, | 
same ardor? Blessed, therefore, yea truly | 


tng OO te es SL -_ 


These apparently adopt as their rule of action 
the proverb, “Go get thy spindle and thy 
distaff ready, and God will give the flax ;” 
about which there can be no disputing, pro- 
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vided the needful preparation is of the Lord. 
(And of this there can be no safer rule for 
judging than has been given: that of ex- 
amining the fruits.) This side of the case 
has found expression at various times in the 
Intelligencer, and to some extent in an article 
(Review of Editorial) in No. 2, and I would 
suggest whether it be courteous to deny the 
nee of communications from those who 
ave a fear that these movements are supe) fi- 
cial, with a“ tendency toa superficial view of 
Quakerism ?” Especially when it is known 
they proceed from Friends known to be “ zeal- 
ously affected always in a good thing,”’—who 
represent faithfully those among us who firmly 
believe that the Lord is able to carry on His 
great work in the earth, and among His 
people ; that the mountains of difficulty sur- 
round us, and the flood gates are opened to 
the inflowivg of the great tide of weaknesses, 
threatening to swallow us up. The command 
still is, to “stand still and behold the salva- 
tion of God,’—to tarry even at Jerusalem for 
the endowment. 
4. Were it desirable, I should not shrink from 
a discussion of this and some other subjects 
that seem to be opened in an especial manner 
for consideration at this time; for I believe 
it to be clearly demonstrable in the light of 
Truth that those who seem slow to run in the 
Master’s cause, and careful to put not forth 
the hand unbidden to steady the ark, are 
resting upon the sure foundation whereon the 
Church must be established, though it does 
expose them to the charge of advocating a 
“do-nothing policy.” H. H. 
Maryland, 3d mo., 1871. 


——- ~~ a 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“‘4 POINT OF ORDER AND DISCIPLINE,” AGAIN. 


To some of us who have grown gray in the 
maintenance of the discipline, established in 
1719, relative to the appointment of overseers 
to attend marriages, the proposition of your 
anonymous correspondent “ to amend this rule 
so that the purties concerned might make their 
own selection among their friends, &c.,” seemed 
strange. Nor can we accede to his _posi- 
tion, that “the present practice proves the 
general sentiment in regard to the privilege, 
which individuals should have, in the selec- 
tion of overseers at weddings.” More strange 
still, when we found that you had fallen into 
the same errors, and advocated the same 
measures. 

We can readily suppose that the presence 
of solid, religiously-concerned overseers, has 
frequently exercised an irksome restraint— 
none the less needed on that account—over 
the giddy and thoughtless youth, who often 
attend marriages. | have long believed, that 
it is more from a desire to escape this restraint, 
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than from a concern to lessen the number 
in attendance, that wedding parties wish to 
select their own overseers. 

Where wealth and affluence prevail, and 
their concomitant fashions and follies are in- 
dulged in, we generally find a corresponding 
disregard for the plain and simple principles 
and practices Which have ever characterized 
Friends. 

Hence, we are left to infer, and I believe 
that proper inquiry will sustain the inference, 
that this “time sanctioned usage” had its 
origin in the city, and among the class of 
citizens which has been designated. And, 
further, that the practice has been mostly 
confined to the city until a very recent peri- 
od, when it has gradually extended to the 
neighboring districts. 

I always rejoice to find a religious concern 
to have the attendance small; but to such I 
would say, you already possess a more eflec- 
tive means to secure this object, than by hav- 
ing recourse to this disorderly practice. 

Friends seem to have almost forgotten, 
that the oversight and proper conduct of mar- 
riages is a religious concern of Society, in its 
collective capacity, the administration of 
which has been delegated to the executive 
department—the Monthly Mcetings—not To 
the individuals specially concerned, but For 
their encouragement and assistance, in pre- 
serving and maintaining good order. 

The proposed change of discipline would 
only invalidate the necessary and proper con- 
cern of Society for its members, and cover 
up, rather than correct, their violations of 
order; while the placeWo, offered by the edi- 
tors, with its significant proviso, would only 
cut the Gordian knot, by substituting an in- 
efficient and meaningless form, for a deep and 
abiding religious concern. 

We need not marvel, therefore, at the dis- 
satisfaction which is acknowledged to exist 
among order loving Friends. That it may 
continue, and greatly increase, is the desire 
of Your friend, E. MICHENER. 

New Garden, 3d mo. 28th, 1871. 

P.S.—As you may properly remark: The 
responsibility of the overseers of a marriage 
is greatly enhanced by the present discipline. 
The Monthly Meeting is authorized, virtual- 
ly, to appoint a time and place for holding a 
solemn religious meeting. To secure this 
purpose, it is required to choose four suitable 
Friends to attend, and see that the meeting is 
omampag held ; and to report. The responsi- 

ility is here placed upon, and cannot be re- 
moved from, the Monthly Meeting. It must, 
therefore, be a palpable dereliction of this 
solemn duty, for the meeting to allow some 
outside, irresponsible, and perhaps incompe- 
tent parties, to assume its functions. 
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DR. FUSSELL. 
From an obituary notice of Dr. Fussell, 


sent us by a friend, we make the following 
extracts : 


The life of Dr. Bartholomew Fussell, 
whose recent death was announced a short 
time since, was in many respects so remarka- 
ble as to elicit further comment. 

He. was born in Chester county, Pa., in 
1794, his ancestors being members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, principally of English 
origin, who arrived in America during the 
early settlement of Pennsylvania, some be- 
ing of the number who, with William Penn, 
built their homes on the unbroken soil where 
Philadelphia now stands, 

He inherited all the bravery of these 
early pioneers, who left their homes for the 
sake of religious freedom, the governing 
principle of his life being a direct antagonism 
to every form of oppression. Removing in 
early manhood to Maryland, where negro 
slavery was legally protected, he became one 
of the most active opponents of the system, 
being a friend and colaborer of Elisha Tyson, 
known and beloved as “ Father Tyson,” by 
all the slaves of the region, and to the com- 
munity at large as one of the most philan- 
thropic of men. 

While teaching school during the week as 
a means of self-education, and reading medi- 
cine at night, the young student expended 
his surplus energy in opening a Sabbath- 
school for colored persons, teaching them the 
rudiments of knowledge, not for a few hours 
only, but for the whole day, and frequently 
finding as many as nivety pupils collected to 
receive the inestimable boon which gave them 
' the power of reading the Bible for them- 
selves. To the deeply religious nature of 
these Africans this was the one blessing they 
prized above all others in his power to be- 
stow, and the overflowing gratitude they 
gave in return was a memory he cherished to 
the latest years of his life. * . " 

He was one of the most earnest werkers in 
the anti-slavery cause, never omitting in a 
fearless manner to embrace an opportunity 
to protest against the encouragement of a 
pro-slavery spirit. 

Returning to Pennsylvania to practice his 
profession, his home became one of the 
havens where the hunted fugitive from 
slavery found food, shelter and rest. Labor- 
ing in connection with the late Thomas Gar. 
ret, of Wilmington, Del., and with many 
others, at available points, about 2,000 fugi- 
tives passed through his hands on their way 
to freedom, and amongst these he frequently 
had the delight of welcoming some of his 


ognition was sometimes touching in the ex- 
treme. * * ° . 

But it was not slavery alone which occu- 
pied the thoughts and attention of this large- 
hearted man. He was well known as an ad- 
vocate of common school education, of tem- 
perance, and of every other interest which, 
in his view, pertained to the welfare of man. 

Unfortunately, he was addicted to the use 
of tobacco from his youth. Having become 
convinced that it was an evil, he, for the 
sake of consistency and as an example to 
others, resolutely abandoned the habit at the 
age of 70. He was fond of accrediting his 
resolve toa very aged relative, who, in re- 
monstrating with him upon the subject, re- 
plied to his remark that a sudden cessation 
from a practice so long indulged in might 
result in his death: “ Well, die then, and go 
to heaven decently.” * * * = * 

He believed in woman as only a thoroughly 
good man can, and from early youth he had 
been impressed with her peculiar fitness for 
the practice of medicine. The experience 
of a physician confirmed him in his senti- 
ments, and it became one of his most earnest 
aspirations to open to her all the avenues to 
the study of medicine. In the year 1840 he 
gave regular instruction to a class of women, 
and it was through one of these pupils that 
the first female graduate in America was in- 
terested in the study of medicine. In 1846 
he communicated to a few liberal-minded 
professional men a plan for the establishment 
of a college of the highest grade for the 
medical education of women- Others, with 
indomitable zeal, took up the work, and 
finally, after a succession of disappointments 
and discouragements from causes within and 
without, the Woman’s College on North Col- 
lege avenue, Philadelphia, starting from the 
germ of his thought, entered on the career of 
prosperity it is so well entitled to receive. 
Though never at any time connected with 
the college, he regarded its success with the 
most affectionate interest, considering its pro- 
position as one of the most important results 
of his life. 

Happy in having lived to see slavery 
abolished, and believing in the speedy eleva- 
tion of woman to her true dignity, and in 
the mitigation of the evils of war, intemper- 
ance, poverty, and crime which might be ex- 
pected to follow.such a result, he rested from 
his labors and died in peace. 

INDEED, it is woful when the young usurp 
the place, or despise the wisdom of the aged ; 
and among the many dark signs of these 
times, the disobedience and insolence of youth 
are among the darkest. But with whom is 


old Sabbath-school pupils. The mutual rec-! the fault? Youth never yet lost its modesty 
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where age had not lost its honor; nor did | Spirit, bring men to its knowledge, until they 
childhood ever refuse its reverence, except | really desire it—and for its own sake. For 
where age had forgotten correction. The cry, | then only will they prize and preserve it 

“Go up, thou bald head,” will never be heard | labor and live for it. Men who are thinking 
in the land which remembered the precept, | most of everything else but the truth of God, 
“See that ye despise not one of these little| are not the men to whom He will, in any 
ones ;” and although, indeed, youth may be | special manner, by any special act, make His 
come despicable when its eager hope is changed | truth known. Saul was ready, the moment 
into presumption, and its progressive power | the true light of heaven broke in upon his 
into arrested pride, there is something more | soul, for any service. He was not the man 
despicable still in the old age which has} to ask, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
learned neither judgment nor gentleness, | do?” with a mental reservation to do that will 
which is weak without charity, and cold | or not according to his inclination or fancied 





without discretion.— Ruskin. | interests. He would take the consequences 
te | of an answer to his prayer. He would aim to 

EXTRACT FROM “THE CONVERSION OF ST.| be equal to the responsibilities which it im- 
PAUL.” ; posed. In like manner, only as any one, in 

BY G. J. GEER. full purpose of heart, turns his steps heaven- 


The trouble is, not that men like Saul of | ward, to follow where God shall lead, will it 
Tarsus persecute the Church of Christ, but | be a glorious announcement when, as of Saul, 
that indifference to truth prevails. . . . . it shell be said of him, “ BEHOLD HE PRAY- 

Discussions are no evidence of earnest de-| ETH!” 
sire to get at the truth. Few of them reach | ee 
a whit deeper than to give food to vanity, to| A Speakinc Porrrart.—There is an old 
drill, to acquire facility in argument, or to | Greek story of a woman of dissolute life, who 
justify national, individual, family, sectional, | was sitting one night at supper in the midst 
or hereditary prejudices or sins. The old | of a company of revelers, when her eye light 
gladiatorial contests of the Grecian games /ed on the portrait of a sage and virtuous man 
have disappeared, but there has been a trans- | on the wall opposite. Its calm and thoughful 
migration of their soul. Their spirit has been | expression arrested her attention. She thought 
infused into and transfused throughout the | of the serene, subdued, contented mind that 
gladiatorial games of intellectual combat, | looked forth in those noble lineaments. The 
which so often serve but to perplex the mind. | contrast of all this with her own rude life and 

‘ Truth is a solemn, awful reality ;| wretched heart struck her powerfully. She 
an unspeakable gift, to be valued, loved, la- | rose up from that festive board, forsook her 
bored for, died for. To attain unto its pos | old associates and way of life, and sought 
session is the greatest of blessings. To be| peace in the path of wisdom and virtue. 
ever laboring for it, from no desire of person-| When we read that story, it seemed to us 
al, temporal, selfish ends, but in its own cause, | to symbolize the force of example. No good 
for its own sake, for humanity’s sake, for the | life is without power. Even the face of a 
glory of God, is the highest of duties. There | good man awakens and moulds to goodness 
is, we may be sure, more meaning in these! those who behold it, though his lips are silent. 
most significant words of our blessed Lord, | We all know that the most powerful influence 
than we are apt to give to them: “ He that! we ever felt was that which did not assert it- 
doeth His will, shall know of the doctrine, | self—did not seem even to be conscious of its 
whether it be of God ”—i. e.: He who dis-| own power—but swept over us, still as the 
charges his duties as they rise up before him, | breeze, penetrative as the radiations of light, 
with zeal and fidelity, without avoidance or | vanquishing us without alarming our pride, 
neglect, shall be led on by the hand of God | or waking up our sleeping prejudices to arm 
into the most intimate presence of those | themselves for resistance. 
truths, which can be understood only by those | a 
who sincerely seck the knowledge of the will! CHAracter 1s Powrer.—It is often said 
of the Lord. “The secret of the Lord is| that knowledge is power, and this is true. 

with them that fear Him.” And to fear God | Skill or faculty of any kind carries with it 
truly, covers the whole ground. It compre-| superiority. So, to a certain extent, wealth 
hends, involves, and leads to all duty—all | is power, and genius has a transcendent gitt 
truth. |of mastery over men. But higher, purer, 

This indifference to truth suggests above all | better than all, more constant in its influence, 
ethers one painful reflection. So long as it} more lasting in its sway, is the power of 
prevails there can be little hope of agreement | character—that power which emanates from 
—of unity. God will not, by any special act | a pure and lofty mind. 
of His Providence, or by the power of His! Take any community, who is the man o 
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most influence? To whom do all look up 
with reverence? Not the “smartest” man, 
not the cleverest politician, nor the most 
brilliant talker, but he who in a long course 
of years, tried by the extremes of prosperity 
and adversity, has proved himself to the judg 
ment of his neighbors, and of ail who have 
seen his life, as worthy to be called wise and 
good, 





FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


" 2 ft For some weeks past, thou 
hast been the frequent companion of my 
thoughts, and [| have felt much sympathy 
towards thee, with much desire to write to 
thee as an evidence thereof. Yes, my 
daughter, it is a time of much travail of 
spirit, on account of the precious cause of 
Truth, and the preservation of the professors | 


the supposed intellectual advancements and 
accumulations of knowledge, how little is 
really known of © the hand of Good,” or the 
voice of Divine wisdom in the dispensations 
of His providences! 

The *‘ blessings concealed” in the various 
trials and proving seasons allotted or per- 
mitted us to pass through, how little under- 
stood! Yet, our Heavenly Father knows our 
frame, and remembers we are dust. His 
mercies and His loug suffering kindness fail 
not. “Oh! that men would praise Him for 
His goodness, and for His wonderful works 
to the children of men.” 





* * * * The economy of heaven is 
not wasteful, but the condescension of Divine 
Love often bears with human weakness, and 
adapts its administrations to our low estate. 
We know something of the patience and long- 
forb2arance exercised toward ourselves, by 
our merciful Creator and Preserver. Hence, 
we can understand that iu various ways He 


may adapt His dealings with others as He 


of it. But there is this consolation, that if| has towards us, and His mauifestations also, 
we abide in our proper places, and keep to | according to their states and conditions. Jesus 
our hidden exercises, we may hope for the | said, “In my Father’s house are many man- 
best of company, even though we may not | sions ;” we may say, “many apartments,” to 
always be sensible of it. For it must be so, make the simile plain to our common under- 
that where the Master is, there shall the ser- | standing. We know how various the occu- 
vant be. Now, why shall we give way to'pancy and use of the different rooms of a 
gloom and discouragement, when we do our! house, from the garret to the cellar. We 
best and are faithful? Every age and gen-| know, too, the various talents and qualifica- 
eraticn of the dedicated followers of the Lamb, | tions requisite for the occupiers of these dif- 
have their portion of sufferings for the seed’s | ferent rooms. The cook, the chambermaid, 
sake, both in themselves and others. Thus, ! the nurse, &c., have their duties aad services 
as they fill up their various portions of allot- | in their apartments aud departments of the 
ted duties, they wash their robes, and come | mansion house. 

through great tribulations. But what mat-} There are disciples now (as formerly) who 
ter, afier the race is ruu, and the prize ob- have to occupy the “ mansion ” assigned them, 
tained, whether this span of probationary in the absence of the Master ; and if they are 
existence has been passed in the sunshine of j faithful in this allotment, they become pre- 
ease and prosperity, or lingered out in con-| pared for a higher place. So the servant 
flicts with affliction, pain, anxiety and deep | that diligently oceupied the one pound, at 


tribulations? There are many things that 
we meet with, which to our comprehension 
seem mysterious—the why, and the where- 
fore, are hidden from us. But in this we 
may rest assured, that the righteous Judge 
of all the earth doeth that which is right. 
With Him we may safely leave the disposal 
of all things, and labor to bring our minds 
into acquiescence with the will Divine. Da- 
vid knew this when he said, “Cast thy bur- 
den on the Lord, and He will sustain thee, 
He will never suffer the soul of the righteous 
to be moved.” 

Thy acceptable letter was duly received, 
and gave a satisfactory though affecting ac- 
count of the manner in which thy sympa- 
thies with suffering and affliction have been 


the return of the Master, was advanced to an- 
other “mansion” or department, to have 
charge of “ ten cities ;” so also it was when 
Jesus said to His disciples, “I go” away, but 
this was that (as to them) through their faith- 
fulness they might be prepared for a higher 
“place.” ‘Thus they and we have the same 
lesson, and she that is faithful and diligent 
in a little, is entrusted with more. 
commnneetiiiiaiemate: 

A GARDEN is a beautiful book, writ by the 
finger of God ; every flower and every leaf is 
a letter. You have only to learn them—and 
he is a poor dunce who cannot, if he will, do 
that—to learn them and join them and then 
go on reading and reading. And you will 
find yourself carried away from the earth by 





employed. Ah! my dearS , amidst all! the beautiful story you are going through. 
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You do not know what beautiful thoughts 
grow out of ground, and seem to talk to a 
man. And then there are some flowers that 
seem to me like over-dutiful children: tend 
them but ever so little, and they come up and 
flourish, and show, as I may say, their bright 
and happy faces to you.— Douglas Jerrold. 
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THE Penn Sewrnc ScnHoo..—We were in- 
terested, a few days since, in attending the 
closing session of this excellent charity. Three 
years ago, a few of our young Friends, touched 
with a feeling of commiseration for the chil- 
dren, white and colored, who grow to woman- 
hood in ignorance of the art of sewing, de- 
vised a plan for their instruction in this nec- 
essary part of female education. Those in- 
terested in the concern sought out their 
classes from the families of the very poor, 
and by much personal labor induced them to 
assemble to be taught the use of the needle, 
with the understanding that they should have 
the clothing they made. It was not an easy 
matter to awaken in children, unaccustomed 
to regular employment, a desire to learn an 
art requiring industry and perseverance ; but 
unfailing kindness on the part of their in- 
structors won their confidence and interest, 
and the little company steadily increased 
until it now numbers upwards of one hundred 
and fifty on the roll, with a corps of more 
than twenty teachers. The sessions have been 
held on Seventh-day morning of each week, 
during the winter season, in one of the rooms 
of the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., and 
the expenses are met by voluntary contribu- 
tions. The improvement of the children has 
more than equalled the expectations of their 
benevolent friends, and in addition to the 








knowledge they have acquired of the use of 


the needle, they have received valuable mor- 
al instruction which we doubt not wiil be as 
good seed sown in their hgarts. 

The close of each session is usually cele- 
brated by a simple social entertainment, pro- 
vided by the liberality of one of the contrib- 
utors. 





SwARTHMORE COLLEGE.—The annual cata- 
ogue for 1870 and 1871 is now ready for dis- 














<cccintntiiatnsiiniaiiiainainissaannicnennnnnnniniiaiaaa 
tribution. 
the next school year should be made early, 
to Wm. Dorsey, No. 923 Market St.; Ed- 
ward Hoopes, No. 1330 Buttonwood St., Phil- 
adelphia, er to Edward H. Magill, Principal, 
at the College. A copy of the minutes of the 
Seventh Annual Meeting of the Stockholders, 
with a catalogue, has been mailed to each 
stockholder whose address was known. Any 
stockholder who has not received one, will 
please write without delay to Thomas S. 


Applications for admission for 


Foulke, Swarthmore, Pa., giving correct 


name and address. 


CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
Sec’y of the Board of Managers. 





WE would call attention to the advertise- 
ment of the Indian Committee of the several 
Yearly Meetings, for a Friend to supply the 
place of Asa M. Janney, who has so accepta- 
bly filled the position of Agent to the Santee 
Sioux Indians in Nebraska. The health of 
our friend, A. M. Janney, has been some- 
what impaired, and he has felt it best to re- 
turn to his home in Virginia. 





MARRIED. 

STEW ART—FOGG.—On the 4th of Fourth month, 
1871, at the residence of the bride’s parents, under 
the care of LowerGreenwich Monthly Meeting. James 
Stewart, of Greenwich, to Rebecca, daughter of 
Thomas Fogg, of Salem county, N. J. 





DIED. 

BRIGGS.—At his residence, Duanesburgh, Sche- 
nectady Co, N. Y., on the Ist of Eleventh month, 
1870, Reuben Briggs, in the 78th year of his age. 
Many could say of our departed friend: ‘‘ I was an 
hungered and he gave me meat ; I was thirsty and 
he gave me drink ; a stranger, and he took me in; 
sick and afflicted, and he visited me.’’ Such were 
the Christian acts of his unassuming life. None too 
poor, none too low to claim his hospitalities. A 
warm friend of the slave, his house was a refuge for 
many a fugitive from bondage; and we may add 
that he heeded the requisition: ‘‘ Deal justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with thy God.” 

BRIGGS.—At the sume place, on the 14th of 
Second month. 1871, Hannah, widow of Reuben 
Briggs, in the 71st year of her age. Of a gentle and 
retiring spirit, and most amiable disposition, + he 
beautifully fulfiill-d life’s varied duties ; fully sym- 
pathizing with her busband in his acts of benevo- 
lence, and leaving an example worthy of imitation. 
These frieuds were not members of our Society, but 
were with us in principle, and steady attenders of 
our meeting while health permitted. 

FUSSELL.—On the 14th of First month, 1871, at 
the residence «f his son Dr. M. Fussell, near Ches- 


ter Springs, Chester county, Pa., Dr. Bartholomew 
Fussell, in the 77th year of bis age. 


HAINES.—On the 28th of Third month, 1871, at 


the residence of her son William Haines, Cedar 
Lawn Farm, Upper Greenwich, N. J., Ann Haines, 
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in the 88th year of her age. She was an elder of 
Woodbury Monthly Meeting, having filled that sta- 
tion for more than forty years. 


THORN.—At Mount Kisco, N. Y., on the 6th of 
Fifth month, 1870, John Thorn, aged 75 years; an 
elder of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting. The many 
excellent traits in this dear Friend’s character can- 
not be delineated in a short notice. He was a man 
of integrity and uprightness in his évery-day life, 
and when the summons came, “Steward, give an 
account of thy stewardship,’? be waa prepared 
cheerfully to obey, and permitted, as we reverently 
believe, to enter into the joy of bis Lord. 


THORNE.—Suddenly, of heart disease, on the 3d 
of Fourth month, 1871, at the residence of his sister 
Rebecca Sleeper, Dr. Joseph Thorve, in the 63d 
year of his age. He was for many years a member 
of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, held at Cherry St. 
He bad had several warnings, and expressed his 
willingness to go whenever his Master called, to that 
better world where all is joy and peace. 


TOWNSEND.—After a short illness, on the 4th 
of Third month, 1871, at his residence in Lagrange, 
Duchess Co., N. Y., Moses Townsend, aged 76 years ; 
a member of Oswego Particular Meeting of Friends. 

WEEKS.—At Mount Kisco, N. Y., of consumption, 
on the Ist of Twelfth month, 1869, Hannah, wife of 
Daniel Weeks, and only child of John and Phebe 

Thorn, aged 48 years; a member of Chappaqua 
Monthly Meeting. Her illness was protracted and 
suffering, yet her Christian patience was an unmis- 
takable proof of the all-sufficient Arm of power on 
whick she had long re‘ied. As the final close was 
approaching, her faith in her Redeemer was strong 
and unwavering. Her heart seemed to overflow 
with love to her Father in heaven and all around 
her, independent of name or sect. Her dying mes- 
sage was a rich legacy to many besides her own im- 
mediate fami'y. Her affectionate heart clung with 
tenderness to those dear ones, whom she must soon 
leave; yet in firm faith shecould commend them to 
— feeling assured He wonld be with them to the 
end. 

VAIL.—At the residence of his son-in-law Isaac 
Zavitz, in Lobo, Ontario, Canada, on the 12th of 
Third month, 1871, Moses Vail, aged nearly 75 
years; a member of Norwich Monthly Meetiog. 
Through a long, protracted illness he was very pa- 
tient and cheerful, and passed quietly away, leaving 
the consoling evidence that all was peace. 

WALTON.—At her residence, Norristown, Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa., on the morning of the 27th of 
Second month, 1871, Margaret, wife of Seth Walton, 
in the 77th year of her age; a member of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting. 


-———_ +20 + —___ 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


4th mo. 16. Merion, Pa., 3 P.M. 
- Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A.M. 
= Catawissa, Pa., 4 P.M. 
. Bethpage, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
“ Jerusalem, N. Y., 3} ?.M. 
- Woodstown, N. J., 10 A.M. 
“* 23. Salem, N. J., 10 A.M. 
- Alloways Creek, N. J., 3 P.M. 
~ Wheatland, N. Y., 3 P.M. 
** 30. Greenwich, N. J., 3 P.M. 

Sth “* 7. Haddonfield, N. J., 3 P.M. 
= Chichester, Pa., 3 P.M. 
ee Penn’s Manor, Pa., 10 A.M. 
- Port Elizabeth, N. J., 10 A.M. 
“14. Flushing, L. I., 11 A.M. 


FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
Friends’ Freedman’s Association will meet at 
1516 Vine St., on Fourth-dsy evening, Fourth 
month 19th, at 8 o’vlock. Being the last meeting 
before the Annual Meeting, it is very much to be 
desired that there should be a good attendance of 
Friends. 
J. M. Exuis, 


ANNE Cooper, \ Clerks. 


From “ The Little Things of Nature.” 
EXCEPTIONS. 
(Concluded from page 92.) 

Further, it is noticeable among these little 
plants of the fields, that, while most of the 
members of the vegetable kingdom give out 
such odor as they may have power to during 
life, the vernal-grass, the woodruff, and oth- 
ers, are not fragrant till they have been torn 
away from their roots, and have begun to get 
dry. The rose, ‘the lilac, the Daphne, and 
the acacia, pour forth their perfume as a 
part of their day’s duty. The woodruff, that 
holds up handfuls of little white crosses in the 
pleasant woods and shady glens, yields no 
scent till its life has ebbed—beautiful em- 
blem of those who delight us while they live, 
out of the serene abundance of their kindly 
hearts, but whose richer value we only begin 
to know when they are gone away, and of 
whose white souls we then say inwardly, “ He, 
being dead, yet speaketh.” So the hay-field, 
that rolls like sea waves, is scentless when we 
pass it uncut; we hear the measured sweesh of 
the scythe, death lays each green head low, 
and odor rises like mist. 

The tall trees have their exceptional breth- 
ren no less than the dwarf plants. Some, in- 
stead of denuding themselves when autumn 
comes, keep their leaves all through the win- 
ter. We call them “evergreens,” and at 
Christmas decorate our houses with their 
cheerful branches. Save for their green so- 
lace, the world would look very bleak and 
bare; as it is, the exception passes us com- 
fortably through the sense of winter, and we 
feel over again that no deluge is ever so dread- 
ful but that some little ark still floats upon 
the water, and keeps life and hope intact. 
Look at that venerable lime-tree! All other 
trees spread thei: branches far and wide, and, 
as long as they live, if we go under them, and 
cast our eyes upwards, we can see more or 
less of the sky, or at least there is plenty of 
of room for us to climb; but the interior of 
an aged lime-tree is filled with little twigs, 
that form quite a brushwood. This impervi- 
ous labyrinth offers a secure asylum for the 
smaller birds, when pursued by hawks; once 
inside, they can never be got at, and can rest, 
and go forth at will to renew their minstrelsy. 
Thorny trees and bushes, which also are ex- 
ceptional to the general structure of plants, 
offer similar asylums to little birds. 
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The rule is that leaves shall be green.| forth delicious music, there is often inapti- 
Wherever we cast our eyes, the prevalent hue | tude for metaphysics. Every one has some- 
is that of ihe grass, unless when burned up| thing bestowed which, if faithfully and hon- 
by the scorching heat of summer, or con- orably cultivated and diffused, shall be the 
cealed by the white snow-mantle of Christ-| admiration of another: ro one need envy, for 
mas, and even then we are reminded of it by | he has that iv himself which is also enviable, 
the laurel, the holly, and other trees which | if he will only he true to his own powers and 
are not forsaken by their foliage in October. | duties. These pretty plants with their deep- 
But the leaves of some plants and trees are | hued leaves, need not sigh for the blossoms of 
not green. When, for instance, the garden | the camellia or the tulip ; they are in them- 
amaranths creep out of the ground, they | elven though relatively flowerless, a banquet 
are of a fine, lively red; and this color they | for all taste and capacity of delight. 
retain in every part of their fabric till they| Lastly, a few words upon remarkable ex- 
die. In good green-houses and conservatories | ceptions in connection with animals. Most 
there are many such plants, 7. ¢., plants dyed | creatures reside permanently in their native 
of some strange rich hue which auite upsets : countries ; but some kinds change their quar- 
the definition of a plant as “a green thing.” | ters every spring or autumn, going to warmer 
Nature will not allow herself to be defined. or cooler regions, according as their instinet 
| 








When we think we have constructed our defi- | of self-protection prompts “them. Hence, in 
nitions so carefully that they are accuracy | early summer, our ears are saluted with the 
itself, and have marked out our boundaries | sweet ery of “Cuckoo!” Hence, in winter, 
and dividing lines, and then, quitting our | we see birds of northern origin, Scandinavian 
chairs, go abroad into living nature, the work | strangers, little claws that have clung to Lap- 
is found to have been vain; some odd plant | land “birches, and wings that have flapped 
or apimal, as the case may be, is sure to be| near icebergs. What tales of travel, were 
detected walking through the fences ; we in-| they gifted with words! One of the most 
variably discover that we only “know in| useful of birds gives us eggs. When these 
part;” and when the larger knowledge has|are boiled, the contents coagulate, and be- 
been obtained, and we again compare our} come pleasant food ; all other things, when 
schemes with nature, still it iz the same,—| boiled, become soft. 
mystery within mystery, hill behind hill,} When we contemplate the organic provis- 
more and yet more islands in the infinite | ion made for the nourishment of her young 
archipelago of truth and wonder. by the female animal, we find it numerically 
Among the most. beautiful of these painted- | proportioned to the number of her offspring 
leaf-plants are the various kinds of Begonia,} at a birth, or to the occasional number. 
which upon the under side are often of a deep| Woman has two breast-fountains, the cow 
claret color, while the upper surface is marked | has four ; yet the progeny of the cow is rare- 
with silvery spots and arches. Some kinds of | ly increased by more than two ata time, and 
Caladium have their leaves exquisitely dyed usually by only one. The exception al ex- 
in the centre with crimson ; others have | cess is, apparently, for the use of man; for 
crimson spots and blotches. The young! whose service also the bees store « larger 
leaves of the Dracena are roze-color; those quantity of nectar than they require for their 
of certain Crotons are variegated with rose| own consumption; and the law, “ flowing 
and yellow. All this is quite exceptional, | with milk and honey,” is shown to he a far- 
and the peculiarity is accompanied in most! thought-of gift of the Divine Benevolence. 
cases by another, namely, the comparative | W oman is exceptional toall other animals in 
insignificance of the flowers of these painted. | her matehless capacity of nurse to her young. 
leaved plants. It would seem that the grand | All other creatures that give suck, soon wean 
principle of equal gifts to every living crea-| their offspring, and leave them to shift for 
ture was here intended to he palpably illus- themselves. Not so the most sacred servant 
trated. Where the foliage is plain and sim-! of God. In those long yet patient hours when 
ple, green without inlay of purple or other! we lie, poor, helpless, thankless little things, 
tint, the flowers are in most cases showy and wailing in the darkness; loved the more ten- 
ornamental ; ; where, on the other hand, the | derly, ‘pressed the more closely to our infant 
foliage is so deeply enriched that it looks! home, white as a snow-drop, and warm as the 
more like flowers, then the actual blossoms | heart’s best life-blood—ah, what a river of af: 
are ordinarily of little pretension. Every-| fection bursts from its heavenly spring, pour- 
where in nature is this kind distribution | ing on past all the vears, believing all that is 
maintained. The man who is clever in lan- | good and noble, and ever listening for it— 
guages is often inapt for physical science; | forgiving all that is weak and erring, plead- 
when the hand can execute beautiful draw- | ing till the heart well nigh breaks ‘that the 
ings, or make dull wires and woodwork give | | disob dient may be turned to the wisdom of 

















the just ; for it is love that would surrender 
life itself rather than enter heaven desolated 
“ because they are not.” A mother’s love is 
distinguished from all others in this, that it 
overruns, from the beginning, time and the 
world, and looks tu the eternal home where 
both shal! live forever. 
a 
EARLY RAILROADING, 
The Oldest Conductor in Pennsylvania. 

Captain William Hambright, one of the 
passenger conductors on the Pennsylvania 
Central Raijiroad, is at this time the oldest 
employe in that capacity, having been in 
active service longer than any other con- 
duacior in the State. 

Mr. Hambright commenced his career as 
conductor by taking the first train (horse 
cars) out of Laneaster, in 1833, after which 
time he run regularly, and has been employed 
nearly all the time since, as passenger con- 
ductor on the Pennsylvania Central Rail- 
road. He then acted as conductor, brake- 
man, and greaser, his compensation being 
318 per month, which was considered good 
wages at that time. His train of horse cars 
would leave Laneaster at five o’clock P. M, 
and arrive in Philadelphia at five o’clock the 
next morning, making twelve hours for the 
journey ; and the fare charged was $3.50. 
Stoppages were frequent, fresh horses being 
employed every fifteen or twenty miles. At 
times they would be greatly detained by the 
severity of the weather, the winters in those 
times being much colder than at the present 
day. There was no fire in the cars, and 
when a stop was made to change horses, the 
conductor would make for the nearest hay 
stack or barn for the purpose of procuring 
straw or hay to strew over the floors of the 
‘ars in order to make his passengers more 
comfortable, himself riding outside, the cars 
generally being packed so full that he could 
scarcely gain admission. Down grade the 
horses were always kept at a full ran. 
Horse flesh was very cheap then ; sometimes 
five good animals could he purchased for 
$100. In the year 1835 a locomotive, built 
by Norris, was brought from Philadelphia 
to Lancaster in wagons (why it was aot 
brought by rail we did not learn); however, 
the wonderful machine was put upon the 
track, and fired up in presence of an im- 
mense assemblage of spectators. It appears 
the enterprise was not very successful, as it 
would run a short distance and then halt; 
then a number of muscular men would lend 
their assistance by pushing. Every device 
was resorted to to make the eritter go, but. 
all to no purpose. Sometime after this three 
small engines were purchased in England 
and sent over, which answered all purposes 
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for which they were intended, one of which 
is in use at the present time in York, Pa., 
sawing wood, 

The Harrisburg and Portsmouth Railroad, 
as was then called, being laid on strong 
pieces of wood, using flat bar iron fastened 
down with spikes, it was necessary to carry 
hammer and spikes on: the engine. Very 
often spikes would come out from the end of 
the bar, causing the ends of the same to 
stick up, which were termed “snake heads,” 
and the engineer would be obliged to stop 
and spike down before attempting to pass 
over. Information had to be given the en- 
gineer before starting where stops were to be 
made. Our informant thought that method 
of stopping the train entirely too trouble- 
some and inconvenient. [Here we may state 
that to Mr. Hambright belongs the credit of 
inventing the bell and rope system for sig- 
naling engineers.] He got permission from 
his “ boss” to put his idea of the thing into 
practicable shape. Procuring a rope and com- 
mon door-bell, he attached the latter near 
the engineer, (no house being over the loco- 
rootive at that time), then stretched the rope 
over the vop of the oars. Ever after that 
and up to the present time bell-ropes have 
been in vogue, though in a more approved 
style than the one just deseribed. 

Conduetors were not required to make re- 
ports at the end of each trip, a3 is now prac- 
ticed; they would hand over the gold and 
silver—perhaps two or three hundred dollars 
or more—to the clerk, who would enter it in 
a book provided for the purpose, somewhat 
in this wise: “Conductor Hambright, so 
many dollars,” and that was all the formality 
aboutit. Cheeks for baggage were not used, 
but when the ears arrived in Columbia or 
Philadelphia the conductor would open the 
car-door for the delivery of baggage, &c., to 
the passengers, who crowded around and se- 
cured their parcels by answering “ Mine” 
to the conductors interrogatory, “ Whose 
trunk is this?” which was kept ap until all 
disappeared. If 2 trunk was marked “ B” 
it was to go by boat; if “S” it was to go by 
stage line. Strange to say, there was not as 
much baggage lost then as now. 

Very often the conductors would help the 
proprietors of the lines during harvest, and 
assist at other labor when off duty.—Colum- 
bia Courant. 

—<ers  - - 

OxseRveE a dog or a cat turning and twist- 
ing about, and perhaps beating with its paws 
before it can make up its mind to lie down, 
even apon the softest cushion. This, natural- 
ists tell us, is a reminiscence of its former 
state when a wild animal, and when it had to 
make its bed for itself. Thousands of years 
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of domesticity have not obliterated this habit 
derived from its ancestors, the dwellers in the 
forest. See the force of ancestry. There is 
doubtless the same thing to be seen in the 
ways and habits of men; and probably his 
most distant ancestors still live, in some ex- 
tent, in each individual man.—Arthur Helps. 


0m 
RECONCILIATION. 


O, let not thoughts of sullen hue, 
The hearts that were in union part ; 
But question straight, and answer true, 
And clear them with a sunny heart. 


The rain-blue wreaths that arch the dell 
And sweep the mountain’s grassy sides, 

Would slay its glory did they dwell 
Forever on the darkened sides ; 


But sunbeams come, and breezes blow 
The sluggish folds to snowy shapes, 

Till leaves and dew-wet flowerets glow 
On all the green and glistening capes. 


And so, when friendship scatters pride, 
How gaily heart to heart awakes, 
Like two fair sails that fogs divide, 
When suddenly the sunshine breaks. 
—Chamber’s Journal. 


HOPE'S SONG. 
I hear it singing, singing sweetly, 
Softly in an undertone, 
Singing as if God had taught it, 
‘**It is better farther on !”’ 


Night and day it sings the sonnet, 
Sings it while [ sit alone, 

Sings so that the heart may hear it, 
‘*It is better farther on !’’ 


Sits upon the grave and sings it, 
Sings it wheu the heart would groan, 
Sings it when the shadows darken, 
**It is better farther on !’’ 


Farther on? But how much farther ? 
Count the mile-stones one by one. 

No! no counting—only trusting 
‘It is better farther on !’’ — Anon. 





cies aia ninste 
From the Leisure Hour. 


EASTERN WORDS IN THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


Some words are very long lived, and some 
are great travellers ; some win their way to 
popular favor at once, and others continue 
for a considerable period in obscurity ; some 
are speedily thrown aside for the new favor- 
ites of fashion, and others hold their ground 
against all comers. 

Words may undergo strange vicissitudes 
of form and also of meaning, and they are 
very likely to be moditied in one or other of 
these respects in accordance with the charac- 
ter of the language and nation to which they 
are introduced. As soon as a word has fairly 


settled down in a country, and adapted itself 


to the grammar and pronunciation of the 
people, it may be said to be naturalized. 
This naturalization, however, can hardly take 
place until the word is in common use. Now, 
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since grammar and pronunciation and modes 
of representing certain sounds differ in differ- 
ent countries, a word which has passed into 
several languages will exhibit frequently 
much diversity of form. In fact, a word 
may be so altered in appearance and pro- 
nunciation, that it requires careful attention 
and some knowledge to identify it in its many 
metamorphoses. 

The preceding remarks suggest a curious 
and interesting branch of study, but one to 
which we do not now intend more than a 
passing reference. Those who have learning 
and leisure may employ themselves agreeably 
in searching out the origin and history of 
words, and in ascertaining the countries from 
which they come to us. To illustrate the 
manner in which strange words have obtained 
a place in our language, and to point out 
some of their sources, is the immediate object 
of this paper. Inasmuch, however, as these 
words are very numerous, we shall select a 
few which have reached us from Turkey, 
Arabia, Persia, and the adjacent lands. We 
will take them in something like alphabetical 
order, reminding our readers that these words 
are not all directly borrowed by us from 
their native countries, but that some of them 
have reached us through other intermediate 
channels. 

The word abbot or abbat, and its relatives 
abbess and abbey, all come from the Hebrew 
ab, or the Syriac abba, meaning “ father.” 
For reasons which it is needless to explain, 
priests and monks came to be called “ fathers” 
in the East, and when monastic institutions 
travelled westward, the old Oriental names 
were retained in substance in Greek and 
Latin, as well as in modern European lan- 
guages. The terms “monk,” and “ monas- 
tery,” go no further than the Greek lan- 
guage, but abbat and abbey point to the 
East as the place where such things were in- 
vented. They say the word “ nun” came out 
of Egypt, but “ convent” is merely Latin. 

The ancient Arabs, or rather the Mohamme- 
dans who used the Arabic language, were 
zealous in the pursuit of science. Hence it 
comes to pass that sundry terms relating to 
chemistry, astronomy, and mathematics are 
derived from the Arabic. We may specify 
alchemy, alcohol, alembic, alkali, algebra, 
almanac, azimuth, algorithm, nadir, zenith. 
The first of these words is said to be com- 
posed of the Arabic article “al” anda Greek 
word ; it therefore means much the same as 
“ the chemistry,” because it denoted the real 
or pretended art of preparing remedies for 
prolonging life, and that of trausmuting met- 
als of inferior value into gold. Its adepts do 
not seem to have been very successful in the 
former, and it is certain they never accom- 
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plished the latter. As for the word “ alcohol,” 
it properly denoted a very fine mercurial 
powder used by eastern women for painting 
their eyes. The application of the term to 
distilled spirits seems to have been unknown 
in the East, and is said to have been in- 
troduced by Arnold, of Villanova, who was 
an eminent alchemist at Montpellier, where 
he discovered the art of distilling spirits in 
the thirteenth century. The alembic was a 
) vessel used in distillation, and its name seems 

to be partly Arabic ahd partly Greek. Al- 
kali means soda, but we use the word for 
other substances with corresponding quali 
ties. The name of algebra indicates the pro- 
cess of combining various elements and fig: 
ures. There is some doubt about almanac, 
which signifies “a present,” according to 
some, because it was an ancient practice in 
the East for friends to present one another 
with a calendar as a new year’s gift. Others 
suppose the word signifies “a computation,” 
but all agree that it reached us from the 
Arabs. Azimuth literally means “ the path ” 
(compare Latin semita), but is applied to an 
imaginary circle reaching from the zenith to 
the horizon, in astronomical science. Algo 
rithm is a spurious mixture of Greek and 
Arabic. Here al is the article (“the”), the 
letter g is a supernumerary, and the rest of 
the word is from the same source as “ arith 
metic,” namely, Greek. Nadir, meaning “ op- 
posite,” is the point in space exactly beneath 
us, and contrary to zenith, which is the point 
exactly above us. Although few would sus- 
pect it, zenith is the same word as azimuth, 
without the Arabic article. In its complete 
form the Arabic expression denotes “ the 


























































































or precisely above our head. 

But if science and religion have supplied 
us with words from the East, trade and com- 
merce have been even more abundant in 
their gifts. Merchants have returned with 
all sorts of commodities, and in some cases 
they brought us the first specimens of plants 
and fruits, which are now familiar to us all. 
M. Pihan, to whose curious book on cur sub 
ject we are greatly indebted, furnishes us 
with numerous examples, from which we se- 
lect a few. The apricot, or, as we have seen 
the name written in old books, “ abricock,” 
is a Persian fruit, which the Persians call 
berkuk. The Spanish Moors prefixed an 
Arabic article to the Persian name, and in 
course of time the compound has assumed 


history. 
Spain by the Mohammedans, and has spread 
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lieve the word peach is, like the fruit, of Per- 
sian origin, and that it is all we have of the an- 
cient Latin name Malum Persicum (Persian 
apple), by which it was first introduced into 
Europe. There is another word, “aloes,” 
which is very interesting. It is found four 
times in the Bible (Num. xxiv. 6; Prov. vii. 
17 ; Song of Sol. iv. 14; Ps. xlv. 9), and the 
Hebrew forms (ahalim and ahaloth, both plu- 
ral) are not very different from ourown. We 
must recollect, however, that aloes is the 
name of an odoriferous wood, of a plant or 
shrub, and of the dru 
merce. 
only is meant. 
most precious among the ancients. There 
are two kinds‘: one of them is found in Siam, 
Cochin China and China, and considered too 
valuable to be exported. The other is found 
in the East Indies and Moluccas, and is not 
so good. The estimation in which this com- 
modity was held is shown by the resemblance 
which its name bears in Greek to that given 
it in the Molucca islands, and among the 
Hebrews. 
certainly an article of commerce conveyed 
from the distant East to the luxurious cities 
of Greece. The name given by the Persians 
and Arabians to the drug and the plant 
which produces it resembles yet more closely 
our English word aloes, and has also found 
its way into Greek and Latin. The Greeks 
and Latins were therefore acquainted alao 
with the aloes of commerce. 





way of the head ;” that is, in the direction of 





the form in which we see it. But in this, as 
in other heterogeneous compounds, there is 
The Persian fruit was taken to 


from thence over the rest of Europe. M. 
Pihan does not observe the fact, but we be- 
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called aloes in com- 
In the Bible, the fragrant wood 
This wood was accounted 


In the remotest ages it was almost 


Amber is another Arabic term, and the 


ambergris is held in high repute by Arabs, 


Persians, and Turks, who use it along with 
musk and aloes in their perfumes. The 
word artichoke is supposed by some to be 
Arabic, and M. Pihan is of that opinion, but 
we cannot speak positively about it. With 
regard to balsam and its contraction balm, 
there isno doubt. With some variations of 
form it is found in several Orieatal languages. 
The Greeks probably became acquainted with 
it through the Pheenicians from Tyre and 
Sidon, and from them the word passed into 
Latin and other European tongues. The 
Hebrew word basam, which occurs in “Solo- 
mon’s Song” (v. 1), is the same, and signifies 
“the fragrant,” or simply “ perfume,” ve 

well describing its character. The true bal- 
sam was cultivated in Judea, and, indeed, is 
said to be still found there. Ancient writers 
celebrate this product of the Holy Land, and 
it has always been esteemed among the Ori- 
entals. The Greeks not only called it bal- 
sam, but opobalsam, because opos in their 
language denoted the juice, sap, or gum of 
a plant: hence, opodeldoc, opopanax, etc. 
Speaking of names, it may be observed that 
although balsam was so called as “the per- 
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fume” by way of eminence, the Hebrews had | the waz it supplied. Hence it comes to pass 
another name for it, and especially for the | that the name of a particular kind of wax has 
“ Balm of Gilead,” to which there are several | had its meaning extended until the original 
references in Scripture. This balm of Gilead | intention of the word is forgotten. There is 
was celebrated from the most ancient times, | another French word in common use among 
both for its fragrance and for its use as an | us, bouquet, which also appears to come from 
external remedy. It was an article of mer-| the East, if, as M. Pihan says, baqut in 
chandise with the Ishmaelites who bought} Arabic means “a bundle of sweet flowers.” 
Joseph, and it was one of the presents which 
Jacob sent into Egypt (Gen. xxxvii. 25;| THE GAS WELLS OF ERIE. 

xliii. 11). Jeremiah mentions it (Jer. viil. | Nature's own illuminaior—Light and heat for nothing. 
22; xlvi. 11; li. 8); and Ezekiel speaks of} A letter from Erie, Pa., to the Cleveland 
it as a commodity in which Judea traded | Leader contains the following : 

with Tyre (Ezek. xxvii. 17). Among the The coal, the iron and the petroleum have 
secular authors who allude to it we may re: | long since become matters of such familiar, 
fer to Pliny, Josephus, Justin and Tacitus. | every-day association as to have passed defin- 
Pliny says balsam was preferred to all per- itely out of view as topies for discussion, but 
fumes, and was found in Judea only, and | the gas wells have yet the savor of newness, 
there in but two gardens. He.adds that|and in deference to the interest recently 


g 
it was carried in triumph at Rome among} drawn to the subject a brief glimpse of the 
matter, with especial reference to the Erie 


the spoils of Judea. Tacitus enumerates 
balsam among the products of Judea. Jos- | district, is here attempted. 

ephus records that the best balsam was| For nearly half a ceatury springs in the 
produced near Jericho and the Dead Sea.| vicinity had yielded a viscid iridescent scum 
Justin declares that the nation was enriched | that later wisdom showed to be petroleum. 
by the revenues fron: balsam which only | Forty years ago some men digging a well for 
grew in that country. Other authorities | a potash mili, on the banks of Mill Creek, 
might be adduced, but we will only add,| north of the present Sixth street, had struck 
that according to a common story the bal: | a vein of gas which nearly suffecated the dig- 
sam was destroyed in Palestine, and only | gers before they could escape from the well. 
preserved in Egypt. Singularly enough, the | ' 


The hole was filled up and another dug a 
identification of the plant which produced | few rods nearer the creek, but with a similar 
the balsam or opobalsam of the ancients has! result. Sinee then it has heen a standard 
been found very difficult. At present the! diversion among the Erie youth to thrust 
words balm and balsam are applied to sun | elder tubes into the soft mud of the stream 
dry plants and drugs which have no connec: | year that point, crown the top with a hollow 
tion with the one mentioned in Seripture. clay point and light the jet of gas at the end. 

Bergamot, a valuable tree from which ‘| Among those whose faith in petroleum 
fragrant essence of the same name is pro | took the form of an actual experiment was 
cured, is commonly thought to be named| Mr. G. F. Brevillier, a bright, intelligent 
from Bergamo in Italy. Others maintain} German, whose energies up to the winter of 
with much probability that the name is} 1865 had been exclusively devoted to the 
really Turkish. In that language beg (a| candle and soap manufacture. Joining with 
name which we sometimes meet with, also | three or four neighbors, Mr. Brevillier formed 
written bey) signifies a local or provincial | a company, and to this new corporation leased 
governor or lord; and armudi means a pear. | the privileges of boring a well in a corner of 
Beg-armudi is easily corrupted into Berga-| his back yard. The corporators were all 
mot. M. Pihan, to whom we owe this ex-| working men, and their auger descended rap- 
planation, quotes three lines from an Italian idly. A slight trace of oil had been found 
poem by Caporali (born 1531, died 1601) on | at a depth of 400 feet, but only a trifle—the 
the gardens of Meczenas, to the effect :-— well was a failure, and as such was aban- 

‘* Qui dunque il Bergamotto avea ’! primiero ,doned. Mr. Brevillier now endeavored to 

Luogo : e gli conveniva, poiche il Turchesco secure the privilege of using the gas as a fuel 
Bergamot'o vuol dir t/ Signor pero” — | in his manufactory, but failing to make any 
that is to say, “ There then the bergamot held | satisfactory terms with his partners the well 
the first place ; and rightly so, for the Turk- | was left to wheeze and blow for three years, 
ish berganwt means ‘ the lord-pear. ” | when the company’s lease expired, and the 

We are indebted to the French, as they to | property reverted to its original owner, who 
commerce, for the word “ bougie” as the | at once laid pipes for conveying it to his own 
name of a wax candle, The truth is that a} house and soap works, where it has since been 
town in North Africa is so called; it lies to| used. For three years not a single pound of 
the east of Algiers, and was once famous for! coal has been used on the premises, but the 
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various processes of melting fat, rendering 
and soap bciling are carried on with gas, the 
building is iJluminated, and a friendly beacon 
burns from the top of the establishment and 
lights that quarter of the city. With all 
this, and what he uses for cooking, warming 
and lighting his house, Mr. Brevillier is en- 


the chandeliers. In the fire places are laid 
hollow French imitations of hickory wood 
cast in kaolin, and pierced with minute holes 
to permit the escape of the gas. An inch pipe 
supplies the apparent firewood with gas, and 
a small bronze wheel, turned to the right or 
left, regulates the supply. An instant is suf- 


abled to use about one-sixth of the gas fur-| ficient to light the gas, and half a turn of the 


nished by his well. The other five-sixths are | 


wasted through the safety valve attached to 
the receiver. The successes of this enterprise 
led to others of a similar character, and 


since 1868 the subject has been rapidly grow- | 


ing in interest. During this period thirty 
wells have been sunk within the city limi’s, 
in all of which gas has been discovered. Of 
the thirty wells four or five have failed, but 
in every case the failure has resulted from de- 
fective management in tubing the orifice, 
rather than from any want of gas. 

Just across the creek from the establish- 
ment of Mr. Brevillier, already deseribed, 
stands the Conrad Brewery, in connection 
with which a gas well was opened barely two 
weeks ago. Here may be seen vats boiling 
with incipient lager within an inch of their 
top, but never boiling over; malt ovens work. 
ing from hour to hour without becoming a 
degree too hot or too cold, and the dial of 
the steam gauge pointing to 75 without the 
change of a pound ina day, and all this with- 
out the slightest care from any one. The 
perfect uniformity of the pressure keeps the 
stream of flame under the boiler cr kiln at 
au exact, unvarying strength, which supplies 
the most pertect heat ever known to 2 brewer. 
Mr. Conrad uses about one-fourth of the gas 
supplied by his well. 

The flouring mill firm of Oliver and Bacon 
was one of ihe pioneers in utilizing the gas 
for steam purposes. Their well was com- 
menced not quite a year ago, and was fin- 
ished in June of last year. 

It may be doubted, however, whether any 
enterprise of the kind in Erie has been more 
entirely felicitous in its results then the open- 
ing of a well by the City Gas Company. The 
well was put down near the main reservoir of 
the company, and iis completion has vielded 
a uniform daily supply of 24,000 cubie feet. 
This the judicious managers pour at onee into 


their reservoir, and add to it 12,000 feet of 


manufactured gas, thus securivug the 36,000 


feet required for a day’s supply for the city. | 


“ 
that can be secured to a family by the pos- 
session of a gas well we shall venture to de- 
scribe brieiiy the heat and lighting arrange- 


As an example of the comfort and economy 


wheel increases the blaze from a tiny flicker- 
ing taper to a bright generous flame which 
i fills the grate, lights the remotest corner of 
| the room, and rolls with a cheering roar and 
sparkle up into the broad chimney. With 
fourteen fires thus alight, with not less than 
sixty gaslights burning in his house and 
about his grounds, Mr. Lowry has lived dur- 
ing the past winter in a constant atmosphere 
of summer. Midnight is to him no darker 
than a summer noon, and he snaps his fingers 
at the terrors of January. He even warms 
his cellar as a comfort to the domestic, who 
dries the family washing down there in pref- 
erence to hanging them in the open air. 

It would be easy to describe other estab- 
lishinents in Erie at which this new illumina- 
tor has been utilized, but the foregoing will 
suffice to indicate its value. The questions 
which remain are: 

1. Is it permanent? This can, of course, 
only be decided by long experience. Up to 
this time there is every possible indication 
that the wells now opened may yield an un- 
interrupted supply for centuries. The Brevil- 
lier well is now in its seventh year, and its 
yield has been steady and undiminished. In 
most cases the first opening of the vein has 
been followed by an extraordinary rush of 
gas, which has lasted from three days to a 
month, when the well would reach its natu- 
ral condition, and yield from that time a 
steady, uniform supply. In somecases, as at 
the Erie Car Works, the supply has increased 
| with the lapse of time. 
| 2. Is success certain? With proper man- 
| agement it is believed that not more than one 
| well iv ten should fail. Of the three or four 
useless wells now in Erie, the failure of each 
is traced to some specific neglect or misfor- 
tune. In one case a strong vein of salt water 

interfered to prevent success; in another, 

heavy surface water and defective tubing 
| have cut olf the gas supply after it had com- 
}menced to flow. To drill successfully re- 
quires care and experience, but with these 
; every citizen of Erie who has a square rod of 
‘ground and $1,500 to invest in a well, may 
| hencefursh set cold and darkness at defiance. 
i As would readily be supposed, much de- 


——— 


ments of a single dwelling in Erie, that of | pends upon the character of the rock to be 
ex-Senator Lowry. From the well, pipes lead | overcome, and the depth which is required to 
to every grate in the house, to the kitchen | reach. The average depth of the Erie wells 
range and to the smaller tubes which supply iis 600 feet, and their average cost $1,500. 
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They each yield from 10,000 to 30,000 feet of 
gas per day, and in some cases have repaid 
their entire cost within three months. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC., 
THIRD MONTH. 














870. 1871. 
Rain during some portion o 
the 24 hoars...... ..0.e..000 3 days.| 11 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day.... oo » = 
Snow, including very slight 
PNB sian Nineaiiees chtisisene eg = 
Cloudy, without storms ..... 5 = ew 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted) 9 ‘* > 
31 “cc 31 ee 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ETC. ae 
1870. 1871. 
Mean temperature of 34 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,|37.87 deg. |48.70 deg. 
Highest point attained during 
MEU i vsnscicse nes s6ien ncctenoee 62.00 ‘* |73.00 ‘* 
Lowest do. do. do.|24.00 “ |34.00 ‘ 
Rain during the month, do.| 4.06in. | 5.81 in. 
Deatus during the month, 
being for 4 current weeks 
for each year ........ esccececce | 1425 1169 
Average of the mean temperature of 3d 
month for the past eighty two years....|39.20 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, (THIs yeaR, 1871)........ 48.70 ‘* 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, (1843),.......-..se.e.ceeeeee 30.00 * 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1870. 1871. 
First month, ° 4.07 inch. 3.46 inch 
Second month, 2.53 *6 3.08 * 
Third month, 4.06 * §.61 ** 
Totals, 10.66 ** 12.35 « 


In reference to temperature as above set forth. we 
are usually so skeptical as to any ‘‘ unprecedented” 
feature of the weather as almost to hesitate an- 
nouncing the third month of this year to be entitled 
to be so designated. The year 1859 came so near it 
that the two may be placed side by side, the mean 
temperature of the same month having then reached 
48.25 ! 

Our clippings of the 9th instant inform that 
‘* Peach trees are in fall bloom and the thermome- 
ter up to 78 degrees in Little Rock, Ark.’’ 

Also that ‘‘ The Atrato river, Darien, is spanned 
by a floating bridge of grass, two feet thick, with 
roots curiously interlaced.’’ 

The increase in the number of rainy days this year 
did not produce a corresponding increase in the 
quantity, although in excess of last. 

The continued decrease in the number of deaths ia 
worthy of note. If we take the thirteen consecutive 
weeks of the present year and compare with last 
year, we find the figures stand: 

For the year 1870, 4317 
For the year 1871, 3751 

We have again been favored by ourvalued cor- 
respondent, George S. Traman, with a minute sta- 
tistical aecount of the weather at the Santee Indian 
Agency for the Second month, showing the same 
kind of sudden and variable changes as were de- 
lineated in our last; the extremes being from 22 
degrees below to 58 degrees above zero, the last 


named occurring on the 12th and the first on the 
4th of the month. 

He also remarks : ‘‘ The change from a dead calm 
to a perfect gale and the reverse are some of the 
peculiarities of this country, and are considerable 
drawbacks to its settlement.” We hope to hear 
from him regularly, as his items possess consider- 
able interest. J. M. Ex.is. 

ovcceininsilletnenae 

“ A NEEDLE is a very little thing, but how 
much may be done with it by patient indus- 
try! Strong garments for daily use, and 
delicate intricate workmanship, which the 
loom can but imitate.” 


——-> 9 ——_<— 
ITEMS. 

A pneumatic tube has been laid in London in con- 
nection with the postal telegraph, and is found to 
work well. The system consists of a three-inch 
tube, which makes a bend at the terminus, and the 
carriers, or cylinders, containing the parcels bend 
with the tube and return by the same force which 
startsthem. But ove engine is therefore required to 
send out and bring back a carrier. There are sta- 
tions along the line where the carriers may be stop- 
ped. For this purpose, a short piece of the tube is 
cut out and a double tube is substituted. If there 
is to be no stoppage, the piece of tube inserted is 
clear and the carrier passes through, merely toach- 
ing a stud and ringing a bell. Otherwise a cage is 
substituted, which bas a glazed lid, permitting the 
carrier to be seen when it has been stopped On a 
recent trial, the carrier passed from Telegraph St. 
to St. Martin’s le-Grand, nearly half a mile, in one 
minute and forty seconds ; and from Telegraph St. 
to Temple Bay, considerably over a mile,* it went 
in four minutes. The tube works both by pressure 
and vacoum, but either alone is sufficient to drive 
the carrier, though not so rapidly. 


Tag Rothschilds of Paris are said to have clothed 
during the seige forty-eight thousand children, 
thirty-two thousand women, and twelve thousand 
men with woolen garments, at an expense of three 
hundred thousand francs. 


Some notes on the geology of Santo Domingo are 
farnished to the Journal of Science, of New Haven, 
by Wm. 8.Gabb. They are founded on the geo- 
logical survey which has been in progress two years. 
The area of the republic is about 2,000 square 
miles and in atriangular shape. Running through 
the middle is a chain of mountains, some of whose 
peaks rise to a height of 9,000 feet. North of this 
along the coast is a subordinate range, much inferi- 
or in its proportions. The valley between averages 
ten or fifteen miles in width, and is divided about 
the middle by a water shed about five hundred feet 
above sea level. The central mountain chain is an 
immense mass of syenitic rock. The overlying 
rocks which were uplifted by the first named are con- 
glomerates and slates, which have been so meta- 
morphosed as to have lost all traces of their or‘gi- 
nal character. In some places they give rise to 
salt springs, but are not fossiliferous. There were a 
few fossils found, however, which indicate the old- 
est stratified rocks of the Island to belong to the 
Cretaceous Age. Tertiary deposits with abundant 
fossils form the leading geological characteristic of 
the Island. In the syenite are occasional veins of 
gold. bearing quartz, and also some of copper and 
iron. The coal spoken of in Santo Domingo is only 


lignite in the Tertiary deposits. No volcanic rocks 
have been encountered, except a single dike of 
black porphyry. 
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JOHN K. WILDMAN, 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS, 

BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 

Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
furnished at the advertised rates. 1015 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Will be opened for the reception of students on 
the 4th day of First month, 1871. Instruction 
thorough, KEoglish and classical. For particulars 
and circular address DAVID CHANDLER, Supt., 

1-7 tf. Springboro’, O. 


«FOR SALE, 


A desirable Farm, 56} acres, in Byberry, Twenty- 
third Ward, Philadelphia, } mile south of meeting 
house, on ‘‘ Byberry and Andalusia Turnpike,’’ 2 
miles from ‘‘ Cornwells,’’ on P. and T. R. R., same 
from Andalusia Landing. Large stone dwelling, 14 
rooms, suitable for two families, barn, wagonhouse, 
and other outbuildings, 2 never faiiing wells of good 
water, abundance of shade, and fruit in every vari- 
ety, good apple orchard, one acre each of raspber- 
ries and asparagus, nice land for trucking, a pleas- 
ant residence in a thickly settled, improving, heal- 
thy neighborhood. Fine building sites. Apply to 
JOHN COMLY, Byberry P. O., Penna., or 144N. 
7th St., Phila. 


BOOKS 


ISSUED BY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRLENDS,” 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St, 


PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of 
18mo. 141 pp., +. Price 50c. 
Biblical History Pamiliarized by Questions. 
By Any A. TownsEnp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 87e. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schvois. By 
Janz Jounsoy. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c 
&, 1s “ Second. “ 40c 
Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Harpist K. Stocxty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 4e. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jan: 
JOHNSON. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth........... «Price 20c. 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospei 
Promise, by Janz Jounson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
“A Treasury of Facts”—as Book designed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“Early Impressions.” Compiled by Jans Jonn-ox 
6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. eA&Ch.......cccerseee Price 75. 
Essays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace 
By M.J. 18mo.50 pp = Clloth........... Price20c. 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 


BR BD. OG Wo vi cds sc cassis “ceccssaadasnnnces Price 20:. 


Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonnson 
BEDS FE Dic écccncciicctecevsscactvsavaseis Price 25c. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


BOOKS FOR SALE, 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.06. 
Journal of John Woolman, $1.00. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.25. 
Early Quakerism, by E. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Works 
of Iraac Penington, 4 vols., $5. History of Delaware Co., Pa., $3.00. 
Thos. Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. “The Sunday Question,” 
$1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 5 cents, 50 cts adozen. Dissertation 
on the Christian Ministry. by John Jackson, 50 cts. Young 
Friende’ Manual, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 50c. 

Account of John Richardson, 50c. Law’s Address to the Clergy. 
40c. Early Corruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Grubb, 
16c. The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 25e. Tcur to West 
Indies, K. W. Moore, $1.00. Mott on Education, &c., 40e. Ta-o-pi, 
or The Indian’s Wrongs and Rights. $1. The Christian Casket, 
by Ezra Michener. 30c. Nanny’s Christmas, 80c. On the Moun- 
tain. 20c. “ 7 you own Cherries,” 10c 

EMILY MAYLAND, or, the Faithful Goverress, 287 pp , $1.00. 

“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 Brees cloth. 75 cts 

Bible and Testament, one vol, 60 cts. 

A PEA For THE Doms Creation, 60 cts. ; 

Divisions in the Society of Friends, by Thos. H. Speakman, 50c. 

About 20 per cent. additional, when sent mail. 

Magaiace Certiricatzs, Fine Parchment, in boxes. $5.00. 

Photograph Likeness (fac simile autograph attached) of John 
Comly. at 25c, 50c and $1.00. 

34 71 JOHN OOMLY, 144 N. Seavanth Rt 


- PHOTOGRAPH LIKENESS 
(Fac-Simile Autograph Attached, ) 


JOHN COMLY, 


Large size, $1.00. Cabinet size, 50c. 

Album size mailed on receipt of 25c. 

Joun Comuy, 144 N. 7th St. 
MUTUAL AND JOINT STOCK LIFE 

INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY. 
The Girard Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust 

Company of Philadelphia. No. 408 Chestnut St. 

Assets, January 1, 1870, $3,506,231 04. 

The oldest Company of the kind but one in this 
State, continue to Insure Lives on the most reason- 
able terms, and declare Profits to the insured for 
the whole of life. Premiums paid yearly, half- 
yearly or quarterly. 

They receive Trusts of all kinds, whether as 
Trustees, Assignees, Guardians or Committees of 
Lunacy ; also act as Executors and Administrators, 
to the duties of which particular attention is paid 
by old and experienced hands. Deposits and Trust 
Funds are not, in any event, liable for the debts or 
obligations of the Company, being kept entirely 
separate. Charter perpetual. 


MANAGERS. 


Thomas Ridgway, Wm. P. Jenks, 
Thomas P. James, | H. N. Burroughs, 
George Taber, Edward H. Trotter, 
Henry G. Freeman, | Thomas H. Powers, 
Seth I. Comly, Charles Wheeler, 
Isaac Starr, Addison May, 

Jobn A. Brown, — | Edward C. Knight. 


Tuomas Ripeway, President. 
Setu I. Comry, Vice President. 
Wma. H. £rorver, Treasurer. 
Cuar.es O. Grooms, Actuary, 
CaLes CLorHieEr, Secretary. 


E. McMILLIN, © 
MILLINERY, 


No. 108 8. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia, 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
T. BELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 761 Areb St 


415 4t. 
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PROVIDENT | 
LIFE AND TRUST CO., | 

OF PHILADELPHI-4. t 
111 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. ]} 


The dividend received by a policy-holder is the difference between the actual cost of insuring and the 
premium paid. This Company is expressly required by its Charter to divide every dollar of surplus thus 
arising’ among its policy-holders. It is therefore purely mutual. i 












The New York Report for 1871 shows that the assets of this Company are in the proportion of 51.66 s 
to every $1.00 of liabilities, thus ensuring perfect reliability. 
It was the first Pennsylvania Life Insurance Company to do business in New York and Massachusetts 
under the present laws of those States. 
It has received the approbation of the most learned actuaries, and is endorsed and recommended by 
many of the most prominent scientific and public men in the United States. 
Being managed exclusively by Friends, and nearly all of its Agents being Friends, it has a larger 
proportion of Friends among its policy-holders than any other company in the United Sizates. 
It was organized by Friends to encourage a general participation in Life Insurance among members 
of the Society, and in that has been eminently successful. 
An investigation made by the Company reveals the surprising fact that the mortality of Friends is 
nearly 25 per cent. less than that of the general population of Philadelphia, taking as a basis for the 
comparison the records of burials in Friends’ burying-grounds in Philadelphia for seventy years, and the 
records of the Board of Health of the City for the same period. . 
Its advantages in every respect, both as to safely, cheapness, terms of policies, &c., &c., are not excelled 
by any company. 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice-President. 
ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 
The inducements offered by this Company make it very popular and easy to solicit for. ' » 
— ‘CHARLES C. JACKSON 
Lge ttre ON ; . 
j; as TAILOR 
(FURNITURE, “? \. i 
MATTRESS, FEATHER, ) 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
\ AND /j 
’ BEDDING WAREROOMS, // Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
44 NORTH TENTH 8T., 7 Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
; : qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
Below Arch, pritsdsis=— order on reasonable terms. | 4, 8—ly 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, _ , ov: trisnd ass a. Janney proposing to resign the 
on of the Santee Sioux Tribe of Indians in Ne- 
‘ Es | braska, to take effect about the lst of Eighth month 
ee of — in- | Feathers, next, the Committee on Indian ae of the six 
cluding the celebrate | Feather Beds, ' Yearly Meetings of Friends are prepared to receive 
WOVEN WIRE | Bolsters-and Pillows applications from members of the Society who may | 
MATTRESS, | ’ | feel it right toenter upon the service. Applications, 
The greatest invention of | Counterpanes, either personally or by letter, may be made to 
, . Comfortables WILLIAM H. MACY, No. 29 Wall St., N. Y. iy ym 
Gee, See ee ey ’ WILLIAM DORSEY, 923 Market St., Phila. 
Sole Agents for | Blankets, ’ -» Phila. 
PHILADELPHIA. Quilts. 4, &—Sm) TWO PLEASANT ROOMS, separate or together, 
—_——— > s ee 3 a family, may be procured 
/at Woodbury, N. J. For further particulars appl 
A SPECIALTY IN SHAWLS. at this oftce, 144 N. 7th St., Philata. wad 


FRIENDS! ALT a é 
HENRY ALBERTSON & BROS, ‘RIENDS' ALMANACS FOR 1871, 


26 8. Second St., Philadelphia, _ For sale by JOHN COMLY, 
5 Im. ; 144 N. Seventh St. 


One lot of very pretty-Grenadine Shawls at 
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